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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ART  TALKS 

I  once  knew  a  clergyman  who,  having  lost 
sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  his  church, 
salved  his  conscience  by  making  his  sermons 
simply  ethical.  Just  how  far  tliis  teaching 
made  for  religious  development  is  doubtful, 
but  one  thing  is  certain — his  teaching  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  congregation.  Whether 
more  good  would  have  resulted,  if  the  reli- 
gious instead  of  the  ethical  note  had  dom- 
inated his  sermons,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  did 
produce  good,  and  that  in  the  very  direction 
aimed  at  by  the  church. 

The  same  results  cannot  be  said  to  be  at- 
tained by  many  of  the  art  teachers  wlio 
either  do  not  feel  or  do  not  believe  in  the 
practical  value  of  art.  Much  of  the  so-called 
art  instruction  given  to  children  and  adults 
is  irrelevant  and  useless.  Even  in  its  purely 
aesthetic  aspect,  art  is  a  practical  factor  in 
life,  but  it  has  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
purely  aesthetic,  is  of  the  utmost  practical 
value,  liaving  an  important  bearing  on  the 
principle  function  of  art — the  development 
of  the  power  of  discrimination  to  clioose  the 
best  in  the  whole  range  of  human  conduct — 
social,  political,  and  industrial. 

I  said  in  a  former  editorial,  apropos  of 
this  idea:  "To  aid  us  in  arriving  as  near  as 
we  can  at  a  full  comprehension  of  our  age 
is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  art,  not 
of  our  age  limited  to  our  own  individual 
outlook,  or  community  or  even  to  our  own 
country,  but  a  comprehension  pregnant  with 
that  universal  spirit  derived  from  the  reali- 
zation that  true  patriotism,  which,  like  cliar- 
ity,  should  begin  at  home,  is  still  not  perfect 
or  noble  unless  it  is  the  product  of  an  active 
desire  for  universal  progress.  He  who  is 
not  part  of  that  universal  progress  and 
whose  imagination  wanders  only  so  far  as 
the  shadow  of  his  own  person,  is  a  poor 
citizen.  He  is  retrogressive;  he  grudges 
those  blessings  to  others  which  he  himself 
never  had;  he  is  confined  to  himself.  He 
fails  to  see  the  possibilities  of  his  own  per- 
iod.    To  be  a  good  citizen  of  one's  own 


country  must  mean  being  a  good  citizen  of 
the  world. 

"This  tendency  to  be  subservient  to  one's 
own  limited  range  of  experience  retards  the 
development  of  all  progress. 

"Most  people  approach  a  play,  or  a  book, 
or  a  person  with  a  preconceived  idea  and 
this  idea  is  unconsciously  derived  from 
former  experience.  Therefore,  if  that  thing 
or  person  possesses  none  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  encountered  in  our  range  of 
experience,  it  excites  our  suspicion  and  we 
condemn  it;  we  are  afraid  of  being  lium- 
bugged. 

"This  tendency  to  judge  by  standards 
witliin  tlie  limits  of  one's  experience  and 
observation,  however  limited,  is  what 
prompts  people  to  look  for  the  lyrical  qual- 
ity of  a  Corot  in  a  painting  of  an  entirely 
different  character  by  another  artist  —  a 
French  seaside  lioliday  place,  for  instance. 
Of  course,  a  painting  of  this  sort  can  possess 
as  much  'feeling'  as  a  Corot,  .but  it  is  not 
recognized  by  the  person  whose  opinions 
are  based  solely  on  a  study  of  Corot  and  are, 
therefore,  limited  to  the  lyrical  spirit  which 
his  subjects  and  temperament  afford.  Each 
painting  has  a  feeling  peculiar  to  its  subject 
and  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist.  This 
type  of  preconceived  idea  is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  looking  only  in  the  past  and  judging 
things  from  what  has  been,  instead  of  what 
is  and  what  is  going  to  be." 

H.  G.  Wells  says:  "Things  have  been, 
says  the  legal  mind,  and  so  we  are  here. 
The  creative  mind  says  we  are  here  because 
things  have  yet  to  be." 

It  is  the  creative  faculty  which  we  must 
develop.  Most  of  the  education  of  to-day 
tends  to  make  slaves  or  machines,  not 
creators  or  leaders  of  men.  Of  course,  not 
every  one  can  be  a  leader,  but  education 
working  for  that  end  will  produce  not  only 
better  and  more  leaders,  but  will  bring  out 
the  best  qualities  in  those  who  are  destined 
to  be  directed  by  others.  I  believe  that,  if 
the  suggestions  in  this  article  are  carried 
out,  they  will  help  to  develop  the  creative 
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"L'ETANG  AUX  VILLAS"-By  J.  B.  C.  Carol 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hackleu  Gallery 


faculty,  give  a  wider  vision,  and  power  of 
discrimination. 

Much  of  this  so-called  art  teaching  cannot 
do  this,  for  it  never  treats,  even  indirectly, 
with  truth  or  fundamentals,  and  it  provides 
probably  less  aesthetic  or  mental  stimulus 
than  the  average  moving  picture.  The  rea- 
son given  by  many  when  confronted  with 
the  fallacy  of  their  teaching  is  that  anything 
more  profound  might  not  be  understood  by 
the  children,  or  that  it  would  bore  them. 

It  is  not  the  truth  displayed  in  an  at- 
tractive way  of  which  I  complain,  because 
this  is  desirable,  but  I  do  object  to  distortion 
and  evasion  of  the  truth.  The  instructor, 
however,  will  point  with  pride  at  the  large 
audience  of  spellbound  children  who  are  so 
anxious  to  be  entertained;  this  is  the  sole 
evidence  he  has  to  offer  of  the  success  of 
his  art  talks.    There  may  be,  of  course,  some 


good  resulting  from  this,  but  why  call  it 
"teaching  art.''" 

To  give  adults  or  children  what  most 
appeals  to  them  in  the  way  of  books  or 
pictures  regardless  of  quality,  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  eventually  develop  a  taste  for 
something  better,  is  a  superstition  held  by 
many  laymen  and  educators.  This  method 
means  that  they  are  merely  being  told  what 
they  already  know,  and  invariably  knowl- 
edge so  acquired  has  no  relation  to  art,  and 
often  is  not  worth  knowing. 

As  I  have  said,  the  usual  argument  in 
favor  of  this  system  is  that  the  best  is  over 
their  heads.  To  give  a  diet  of  mediocre  but 
palatable  "art  ideas"  still  does  not  make 
them  able  to  understand  or  recognize  the 
true,  and,  worse,  than  this,  it  not  only  leaves 
little  chance  for  acquiring  even  a  few  gleams 
of  truth,  but  inculcates  false  ideas  which  are 
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most  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  era- 
dicate. By  alwaj^s  emphasizing  the  best  and 
demonstrating  with  the  best,  the  instructor 
need  have  no  misgivings  regarding  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ideas  grasped  by  the  hearer.  In 
all  instruction — onl}^  a  certain  amount  is  im- 
parted, but  it  is  essential  that  this  shall  be 
the  whole  truth  and  not  an  irrelevancy,  a 
distorted  truth,  or  a  half  truth. 

Remember  that  art  is  art,  and  that  the 
language  through  which  you  express  it — by 
this  I  mean  drawing,  composition,  color,  and 
perspective — is  not  in  itself  art  in  its  me- 
chanical exactitude.  Remember  also,  that 
truth  is  truth,  and  tliat  in  your  talks  to 
children  or  adults  there  must  be  no  com- 
promise by  telling  half  truths  or  no  truths 
at  all.  The  only  compromise  justifiable  is 
in  simplifying  the  channels  or  language 
through  which  the  truth  is  imparted.  Words 
and  gestures  when  addressing  your  pupils 
are  your  technique,  which  have  the  same 
relationship  to  the  ideas  that  you  wish  to 
convey  as  drawing,  composition,  and  per- 
spective have  to  art.  While  art  is  the  emo- 
tional quality  of  a  painting,  and  is  universal 
and  unchangeable,  technique  adapts  itself 
to  contemporary  thought  and  condition. 
Therefore,  remembering  that  truth  never 
changes,  but  that  the  means  of  conveying 
it  does,  use  words  and  phrases  which  the 
pupils  are  capable  of  understanding,  and 
adhere  to  truth  in  all  its  purity. 

An  important  aspect  of  art  which  the 
docent  should  refer  to  and  emphasize  is  the 
reflection  of  the  artist's  personality  in  his 
work.  We  all  have  different  ways  of  look- 
ing at  things.  One  is  poetical,  so  he  sees 
Nature  in  a  poetical  way;  another  is  fanci- 
ful and,  when  he  thinks  of  the  forest  his 
imagination  peoples  it  with  gnomes  and 
fairies.  One  man  sees  in  the  country 
Nature  in  all  her  bigness,  and  a  hundred 
phases  of  beauty  are  revealed  to  him,  but 
another  sees  in  the  same  country  only  a  sat- 
isfactory place  to  grow  cabbages  and  pota- 
toes. The  person  whose  mind  is  literal  sees 
Nature  in  a  concrete  sense  and  is  satisfied, 
while  the  artist  with  more  imagination  is 
enabled  to  penetrate  and  be  inspired  by  her 
innermost  secrets. 

This  is  why  two  artists  painting  the  same 
subject  treat  it  differently — because  they  see 
and  feel  differently.  Look  at  this  painting 
by  Corot.  We  know  from  Corot's  life  that 
he  was  generous.  We  know  how  he  helped 
Millet,  the  painter  of  French  peasants,  who 
could  not  sell  his  paintings  and  was  too 
proud  to  accept  charity.     More  than  once 


Corot  pretended  that  a  rich  American 
wanted  to  buy  one  of  Millet's  paintings, 
and  then  paid  for  the  picture  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  hid  the  canvas  in  his  attic.  This 
and  similar  incidents  serve  as  an  index  to 
his  character. 

In  relating  an  incident  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, it  should  always  be  made  clear  to  the 
pupils  that  the  instructor  does  so  only  to 
show  how  such  a  nature  is  reflected  in 
Corot's  art,  and  not  for  the  sentimental 
quality  of  the  anecdote. 

We  know  that  when  Corot  painted  a 
picture  it  would  be  a  landscape  seen  and 
felt  by  a  most  lovable  and  artistic  soul.  And 
so  it  is  with  this  painting  by  Corot.  It  is  a 
landscape  incorporating  a  great  deal  of  the 
master's  lovable  nature. 

Whatever  a  man  creates,  whether  a  pic- 
ture he  paints  or  a  house  he  builds,  he  re- 
flects his  own  character.  If  I  employ  a  man 
to  design  and  build  a  house  and  he  has  no 
sense  of  beauty  in  his  own  soul,  the  house 
will,  perforce,  be  ugly.  If  he  is  dishonest, 
he  will  probably  use  worthless  material. 

While  it  is  a  good  thing  to  point  out  the 
qualities  in  the  individual  painting,  care 
should  be  taken  to  dwell  always  on  the  big- 
truths,  such  as  light,  color,  rhythm  of  line, 
joy,  love,  hatred,  labor,  and  motion.  These 
qualities  should  always  be  spoken  of  in  a 
broad,  universal  sense.  For  instance,  Josef 
Israels  paints  a  mother  and  child  in  a  cot- 
tage. We  know  that  it  is  a  Dutch  mother 
and  a  Dutch  child  in  a  Dutch  cottage,  yet 
it  does  not  convey  to  us  a  feeling  of  the  love 
of  any  particular  mother  for  her  child, — just 
motherhood  in  its  purest  sense,  free  from  all 
physical  attributes  which  might  take  away 
some  of  our  attention  from  the  real  idea  and 
motive  of  the  painting — the  universally  un- 
derstood quality  of  motherhood.  Of  course, 
this  refers  to  the  finest  expression  of  Israels' 
work,  because  the  statement  would  not  be 
true  of  his  early  work  which  was  academical 
and  lacked  the  universal  quality  that  his 
later  work  acquired.  An  early  painting  by 
the  Dutch  master  would  have  conveyed  the 
idea  of  one  particular  woman  and  child  in 
one  particular  cottage,  with  the  sentiment 
confined  to  that  interior  and  its  occupants. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  imaginative  quality  in  art,  a  valuable 
talk  can  be  given  using  as  an  illustration  a 
typical  example  of  the  Hudson  River  School. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  a  painting  by  Sonntag 
which  has  the  usual  mountains  and  clouds  in 
the  distance,  separated  from  the  foreground 
of  rocks  and  trees  by  water  and  vapour. 
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"SCENE  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER"-Bu  W.  L.  Sonniag 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hackley  Gallery 


The  smallest  detail  is  painted  with  the  great- 
est care;  the  leaves  on  the  trees  can  literally 
be  counted. 

I  explain  that  this  painting  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  physical  facts,  and  these  facts  are 
painted  for  their  own  sake  and  not  to  ex- 
press any  big  ideas,  such  as  the  seasons, 
space,  light,  or  solitude.  In  other  words, 
it  conveys  no  bigger  idea  than  so  many  feet 
of  rocks,  a  few  fir  trees,  mountains,  and 
some  well-behaved  clouds  to  help  balance 
the  composition. 

I  then  explain  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  artist  to  study  the  detail  of  these  physi- 
cal objects,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  per- 
sisted in  this  photographic  way  all  through 
his  life ;  he  should  have  looked  upon  this 
phase  of  work  as  a  preparation  only,  for 
accomplishing  greater  things,  and  have 
emulated  the  scientists  who  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  smallest  animal  life  to 
assist  them  in  trying  to  solve  the  greater 
principles  of  life. 

I  next  show  a  painting  by  George  Inness, 
broadly  handled  and  executed  after  he  had 
emerged  superior  to  the  unimaginative  style 
of  the  Hudson  River  School,  and  explain 
how  Inness'  early  paintings  were  as  full  of 
detail  as  the  Sonntag,  but  that  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  merely  copying  nature  and 
began  to  tell  us  with  canvas  and  paint  what 


he  thought  of  the  landscape,  quite  a  different 
thing  from  making  a  literal  copy  of  it. 
Sonntag  and  most  of  his  contemporaries  be- 
longing to  what  was  called  the  Hudson 
River  School,  however,  painted  in  a  photo- 
graphic way  until  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Of  course,  without  the  knowledge  gained 
in  painting  such  transcripts  from  nature, 
Inness  would  never  have  been  able  to  tell  so 
much  with  so  little  apparent  effort.  It  is 
the  evident  ease  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  that  causes  our  delight;  it  was  the 
close  study  of  detail  that  gave  him  this 
power.  He  studied  the  physical  facts,  not 
because  he  wished  always  to  do  this,  but  in 
order  to  impart  his  message  clearly  to  the 
world,  in  the  same  way  that  we  learn  gram- 
mar, not  in  order  to  conjugate  verbs  for  the 
remainder  of  our  lives,  but  for  the  greater 
purpose  of  expressing  our  ideas  clearly  and 
correctly.  The  main  thing  is  that  Inness  had 
something  to  impart;  he  had  a  fine  imagina- 
tion and  a  big  vision.  Although  his  study 
of  detail  was  necessary,  that  alone  could  not 
have  produced  his  vital  canvases. 

Imagination  is  the  secret  of  greatness  and 
success  in  everything.  It  is  a  faculty  that 
can  be  cultivated.  Some  have  keener  ima- 
gination than  others,  but  every  one  possesses 
it  in  some  degree,  and  it  is  within  our  power 
to  develop  it  further. 
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" SUMMER"—  Bu  George  Inness 
Permanent  collection  of  the  Hackleu  Galleru 


Until  now  we  have  spoken  about  the 
necessity  for  the  artist  to  study  nature  first, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  objects,  the  color,  perspective, 
etc. ;  also,  we  have  said  that  he  must  have 
imagination  to  create  this  message,  or  im- 
pression of  the  scene.  The  next  thing  to 
consider  is  the  kind  of  message. 

There  were  other  artists  who  painted 
landscapes  at  the  same  time  as  Inness,  yet 
we  should  never  mistake  their  work  for  his. 
When  we  see  an  Inness,  we  know  it  at  once, 
not  by  any  particular  type  of  composition, 
not  on  account  of  any  of  the  objects  in  the 
canvas,  but  because  of  the  purely  personal 
expression.  He  saw  nature  in  a  poetical 
way;  consequently,  everything  he  painted 
has  not  only  a  poetical  rendering,  but  a 
poetical  rendering  peculiar  to  George  Inness. 
You  can  distinguish  his  poetical  point  of 
view  from  any  other  artist's  whose  attitude 
might  be  called  poetical,  just  as  you  could 
distinguish  between  the  voices  of  two  sing- 
ers, although  both  were  contraltos  of  equal 
merit. 

Placing  the  two  canvases  side  by  side, 
how  much  more  the  Inness  tells  us  than  does 
the  Sonntag  "Scene  on  the  Hudson  River." 
As  soon  as  you  look  at  the  Sonntag  you 
want  to  ask  where  it  was  painted;  when  you 
are  told,  your  interest  ends.    How  different 


with  the  Inness.  We  don't  ask  where  the 
scene  was  painted,  and  don't  care;  for  we 
learn  a  more  important  truth  as  soon  as  we 
look  at  it,  a  truth  which  the  world  under- 
stands. It  is  summer;  not  summer  conveyed 
by  the  painting  of  a  few  trees  with  sunshine 
filtering  through  the  leaves,  for  there  are 
really  no  leaves.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  the  man  in  the  foreground,  there  are 
scarcely  any  tangible  objects  in  the  picture, 
but  it  is  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  summer, 
the  sensation  of  a  beautiful  summer  day,  as 
only  George  Inness  could  portray  it,  with 
just  enougli  emphasis  given  to  the  trees  and 
other  objects,  around  wliich  he  wraps  his 
beautiful  conception  to  bring  it  within  tlie 
range  of  liuman  understanding. 

To  summarize  briefly,  art  instruction  to 
adults  and  children  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  divided  into  three  classes. 

First,  tliere  is  the  type  which  deals  neither 
with  fundamentals  or  even  superficialities  of 
art,  but  provides,  by  heroics  and  dashes  of 
sentimentality,  a  series  of  thrills. 

The  second  type  is  tliat  which  deals  with 
tlie  superficial  qualities  of  the  individual 
painting,  leaving  the  pupil  unable  to  under- 
stand a  painting  of  an  entirely  different 
character. 

The  third  type  uses  a  painting  to  illus- 
trate ideas  instead  of  letting  the  ideas  illus- 
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trate  the  painting.  This  is  the  only  true 
method  of  teaching  art  and  bringing  about 
that  condition  of  discrimination  and  innate 
refinement  that  could  be  evolved  in  no 
other  way.  It  shows  how  art  reflects 
the  artist  and  his  period;  the  connection  be- 
tween art  and  culture;  how  a  sensitiveness 
to  the  subtle  qualities  of  a  painting  means 
an  equal  sensitiveness  to  quality  in  every 
other  department  of  life  as  well.  It  shows 
how  technique  evolves  and  conforms  to  con- 
ditions, and  how  the  technique  and  art  of 
the  true  artist  keep  changing  until  he 
reaches  the  finest  period  of  his  art;  that  is, 
when  he  is  able  to  see  the  subtle  qualities 
in  nature  and  is  able  to  interpret  them  easily 
in  language  which  we  understand.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  physical  facts  must  be  studied 
before  their  true  meaning  is  revealed,  and 
that  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  idea  is  the 
same  as  in  any  conduct  of  life.  Take  eating, 
for  instance, — the  bare  fact  of  eating  is 
known  to  all  animals — eating  is  a  fact,  but 
eating  gracefully  is  a  fact  plus  the  idea.  The 
idea  is  the  important  fact  in  everything;  the 
physical  fact  inspires  the  idea. 

Art  is  the  soul  of  the  artist,  responding  to 
the  soul  of  Nature.  By  reason  of  his  higher 
imagination  and  artistry  the  true  artist  is 
able  to  create  a  record  of  this  communion. 
The  value  of  the  revelation  will  depend  upon 
the  originality  of  his  point  of  view.  It  is 
this  creative  and  penetrative  power  which 
removes  humanity  from  the  state  of  other 
animal  life.  It  is  the  grace  and  altruism  of 
life. 

Paintings,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are 
concrete  expressions  of  art,  yet  quite  as  im- 
portant are  the  more  abstract  phases,  as  for 
instance,  the  gracefulness  of  living.  Either 
the  concrete  or  the  abstract  can  give  birth 
to  the  other.  A  love  for  the  best  of  creative 
art  must  alTect  the  general  conduct.  In  the 
same  way,  he  who  has  had  the  advantages  of 
a  good  environment  is  more  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  creative  work  of  a  fine  imagination. 

If  the  whole  purpose  of  the  plastic  arts 
is  to  afford  enjoyment  to  the  connoisseur, 
then  I  cannot  help  saying  that  too  much 
public  money  is  being  spent  upon  it.  The 
plastic  arts  have  a  far  wider  mission,  and  a 
much  more  important  function  than  this  to 
perform.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  function  cannot  be  performed  un- 
less art  is  taught  as  something  intimately 
related  to  life.  The  instructor  should,  with 
the  aid  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  illustrate 
a  variety  of  vital  truths  which,  when  under- 
stood, will  give  the  power  to  see  the  true 


causes  and  inwardness  of  things  and  will 
tend  to  develop  a  sensitiveness  to  the  subtle- 
ties in  all  art  and  life. 


COMMENT  ON  WHISTLER'S  "STUDY 
IN  ROSE  AND  BROWN" 

In  an  article  entitled  "Paintings  in  Ameri- 
can Museums,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  25,  there  appeared  a  des- 
cription of  the  many  fine  pictures  to  be  seen 
in  the  large  and  small  public  galleries  in  this 
country,  and  in  which  the  Muskegon  collec- 
tion was  commented  upon. 

In  speaking  of  the  Whistlers  in  this  country, 
The  Times  says : 

The  Whistlers  of  the  Freer  (Detroit)  col- 
lection are,  of  course,  sufficient  to  show  the 
variety  of  Whistler's  accomplishment  as  well 
as  its  idiosyncracy,  but  no  student  of  his  work 
could  be  satisfied  to  remain  ignorant  of  such 
achievements  as  the  Blacksmith  of  Lyme 
Regis"  and  the  Little  Rose  of  Lyme  Regis" 
in  Boston;  the  Sarasate"  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh ;  the  'Lady  with  the 
Yellow  Buskin"  in  the  Wilstach  collection  at 
Philadelphia;  the  Connie  Gilchrist"  at  the 
Metropolitan;  In  the  Studio"  at  Chicago, 
and  in  the  surprising  little  collection  at 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  the  beautiful  Study  in 
Rose  and  Brown,"  a  version  of  childhood  that 
in  its  dignity  and  the  light  precision  of  the 
execution  recalls  the  famous  Infanta"  of 
Velasquez. 

"Without  even  the  enchantment  of  such 
accessories  as  the  geranium  ribbons  that  flutter 
across  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  Louvre  pict- 
ure. Whistler's  child,  with  the  long,  aristo- 
cratic hands  that  will  prove  misleading  to 
those  who  trouble  about  placing  the  subject 
in  this  or  that  class,  exercises  a  magic  not  less 
potent  than  that  of  the  Spaniard." 


OBITUARY 

Mr.  Frederick  Winthrop  Ramsdell,  born 
in  1865,  died  at  his  home  in  Manistee,  Mich- 
igan, on  May  27th.  He  studied  at  the  Art 
Students'  League  under  Carroll  Beckwith, 
and  in  Paris  under  Raphael  Collin. 

After  several  years  spent  in  France  and 
Italy  he  returned  to  America,  joining  the 
colony  of  painters  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Lyme  Art  Associa- 
tion, and  was  active  in  furthering  the  pro- 
ject to  build  a  new  gallery.  Mr.  Ramsdell 
will  be  remembered,  not  only  for  his  artistic 
attainments,  but  for  his  attractive  personal- 
ity and  sunny  nature  which  won  him  friends 
everywhere. 
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SIR  HUGH  LANE 

The  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  Honorary 
Director  of  the  Dublin  Municipal  Gallery, 
who  went  down  on  the  ill-fated  Lusitania, 
came  as  a  blow  to  every  one  who  knew  of 
the  splendid  work  he  had  done.  Especially 
do  tliose  who  knew  him  intimately  feel  the 
loss.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  man  of  unusual  attri- 
butes ;  physically  not  robust,  yet  with  ex- 
traordinarj^  energy;  reticent  and  inclined  to 
be  nervous  at  meeting  new  people,  yet  one 
of  the  most  delightful  hosts  I  have  known ; 
a  man  with  a  keen  sense  of  quality,  artistic 
to  his  finger  tips.  No  description  of  the 
man  could  be  more  apt  than  one  made  in  a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  a  mutual 
friend  and  great  admirer  of  Sir  Hugh's  who 
described  him  as  a  "vivid  soul."  He  was 
not  a  business  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 


the  term,  yet  lie  possessed  the  faculty  for 
doing  the  splendid  thing  at  the  psychological 
moment  as  well  as  the  courage  to  say  what 
he  tliought  when  occasion  demanded.  He 
was  interested  in  business  only  as  an  expe- 
dient to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work  to 
wliich  he  had  consecrated  his  life  and  which 
brought  him  so  much  distinction. 

At  Sir  Hugh's  home,  Lindsey  House,  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  one  met  many  people.  They 
came  to  afternoon  tea — all  kinds  of  people 
and  from  everywhere,  and  nearly  always  in- 
teresting. The  guests  were  not  dotted  about 
the  rooms  at  random,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  at  a  London  "At  Home,"  endeavoring 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  across  the  room 
while  desperately  trying  to  balance  a  cup 
on  the  knees ;  here  all  were  gathered  around 


PAOTO  BY  CHAHPLAINS  STUDIOS.  N,  Y. 

SIR  HUGH  PERCY  LANE 
Lale  Director  of  iht  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 

a  large  circular  table  which  appeared 
to  liave  an  unlimited  capacity  for  seating- 
people,  however  many  came.  Sir  Hugh  was 
untiring  in  his  attention  to  the  guests ;  he 
was  a  most  successful  host,  having  the  fac- 
ulty for  making  each  guest  appear  at  his 
best. 

Around  the  room,  on  the  walls  and  on 
easels,  were  great  paintings — by  Holbein, 
Titian,  Goya,  El  Greco,  Romney,  Hogarth, 
Chardin,  Gainsborough.  Eacli  painting  was 
a  distinguished  example,  and  every  one  tes- 
tifying to  Sir  Hugh's  artistic  discrimination. 

There  was  a  pond  in  the  small  square 
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garden  at  the  back  of  the  liouse,  with  a  mul- 
berry tree  spreading  over  it,  and  after  tea 
the  visitors  vi^ould  be  invited  into  the  garden 
to  enjoy  the  berries.  Lindsey  House  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  so  Sir  Hugh 
told  me,  and  I  believe  he  said  that  that 
monarch  planted  this  mulberry  tree.  If  he 
did,  it  is  much  to  his  credit  as  a  planter  of 
mulberry  trees,  for  they  were  the  largest 
and  most  wonderful  berries  I  have  ever 
tasted. 


Sir  Hugh  was  knighted  in  1909  for  his 
services  to  art.  Besides  taking  a  leading- 
part  in  the  revival  of  Irish  art  and  founding 
the  Dublin  Municipal  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  he  made  many  gifts  of  old  masters  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  among 
which  were  two  fine  Gainsboroughs,  an  El 
Greco,  a  portrait  of  "Bassano"  by  Paul 
Veronese,  a  Romney,  and  many  others.  He 
also  brought  together  the  collection  of  mod- 
ern paintings  in  the  Johannesburg  South 
African  Municipal  Gallery,  and  formed  the 
collection  of  XVII  century  Dutch  art  at  the 
Capetown  National  Gallery,  as  well  as  add- 
ing to  the  collections  in  many  of  the 
Australian  Galleries. 

Sir  Hugh  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
some  fine  canvases  to  this  country,  among 
them  the  much  discussed  Titian  portrait  of 
Philip  II,  once  owned  by  Lenbach,  sold  to 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Emery  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Frick  recently  bought  the  portrait  of 
"Thomas  Cromwell"  hy  Hans  Holbein,  the 
younger,  and  "The  Man  With  the  Red  Cap" 
by  Titian,  both  of  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Hugh's  collection. 


NOTES 

An  exhibition  of  twenty-six  oil  paintings 
by  George  Bellows  has  been  on  view  at  the 
Gallery  during  June  and  July,  and  will 
remain  through  the  month  of  August.  A 
reception  and  private  view  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  June  ninth,  at  which  time  an 
informal  talk  on  the  exhibition  Avas  given 
by  the  Director. 


A  reception  in  honor  of  the  retiring 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Frost,  and  Mrs.  Frost,  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  fifteenth  at  the  Hackley  Gal- 
lery. The  reception  was  given  by  the  super- 
visors and  principals  of  the  different  schools, 
and  was  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  teachers  of  the  city, 
and  their  guests. 


An  illustrated  lecture  on  "Dutch  Art"  was 
given  by  Director  Raymond  Wyer  on  the 
evening  of  June  twenty-third,  at  the  Angell 
School  Auditorium.  Tlie  audience  was 
mostly  of  Holland  descent,  many  having 
been  born  in  the  Netherlands.  The  occasion 
was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Community 
Uplift  Association  of  the  School. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Mus- 
kegon County  Normal  Training  School 
were  held  at  the  Hackley  Art  Gallery 
Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  June  twenty- 
second,  following  which  a  reception  was 
held  in  the  Galleries.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Rein- 
hold,  of  the  Kalamazoo  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing. 


ACCESSIONS 

The  Muskegon  Art  Society  presented  to 
the  Gallery  the  following  plaster  reproduc- 
tions of  antique  sculpture: 
Egyptian. 

Pharaoh.  Original  in  the  Louvre.  Fourth 
Dynasty. 

Greek — IV  Century. 

Psyche  of  Capua.  Original  in  the  Naples 
Museum. 

Roman. 

Portrait  Bust,  Augustus  Caesar.  About  13  B. 
C.  Found  in  1863,  in  the  Villa  Livia,  near 
Rome.    Original  now  in  the  Vatican. 

Bacchic  Dance.  Original  in  the  Naples  Museum. 
Moorish. 

Fragment  Relief  from  the  Walls  of  the  Alham- 
bra.    Dating  from  about  1300. 

Italian  Renaissance — XV  Century. 

Bambino.  By  Andrea  della  Robbia  (1437-1528). 
From  the  Children's  Hospital,  Piazza  dell' 
Annunziata,  Florence. 

Fragment  from  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin. 
By  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Original  in  the  Cor- 
tille  della  Spedale  degl'  Innocenti,  Florence. 

Madonna  and  Child.  By  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
(1435-1488).  Original  in  the  Bargello,  Flor- 
ence. 

Italian  Renaissance — XVI  Century. 

Head  of  a  Man.  By  Cecilia  di  Fiesole.  Original 
in  the  Church  of  San  lacopo,  Florence. 

Madonna  and  Child.  By  Michelangelo  Buonar- 
roti (1475-1564).  Original  in  the  Bargello, 
Florence. 

Night;  and  Day.  By  Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 
From  the  Tomb  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Duke 
of  Nemours.  The  original  in  marble  in  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence.  The  statue 
of  the  Duke  is  seated  in  a  niche,  the  two  re- 
clining figures  below. 
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THE  ART  OF  GEORGE  BELLOWS 

There  is  nothing  extravagantly  modern  in 
the  art  of  George  Bellows;  he  is  not  more 
modern  in  teclinique  than  Manet  or  his  con- 
temporaries in  tlie  School  of  French  Im- 
pressionists. There  is,  however,  a  distinct 
difference  between  Bellows  and  Manet.  For 
one  thing.  lie  usually  paints  in  a  higlier  key 
than  ]\Ianet.  There  is  also  apparent  in  all 
of  the  paintings  on  exhibition  at  the  Hack- 
ley  Gallery  a  point  of  view  peculiar  to  Bel- 
lows' work.  Apart  from  this,  his  paintings 
embody  nothing  wildly  radical ;  nothing,  at 
all  events,  to  sliock  those  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  tendencies  in  art  during  the 
last  fifty  j^ears. 

Bellows  is  a  juggler  of  vivid  colors.  He 
and  Robert  Henri  bring  into  unison  more 
brilliant  and  contrasting  colors  than  any 
other  American  artists  I  know.  They  not 
onlj^  bring  vivid  colors  into  agreement  but 
bind  them  into  a  sympathetic  relationship, 
and  it  is  this  sympathetic  quality,  particu- 
larly evident  in  his  portraits,  that  runs 
through  all  of  Bellows'  work. 

In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Randall  Davey,  a 
young  woman  in  white  seated  against  a  dark 
background  of  green  and  purple,  the  green 
in  the  background  and  in  the  belt  of  the 
dress  is  assertive  to  the  extent  that  it  carries 
a  delicious  coolness  throughout  the  portrait. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  almost  cold  tenor  of  the 
painting,  the  composition  is  lield  together 
hardly  less  sympathetically  than  the  canvas 
in  warmer  colors  of  Miss  B. 

Miss  B.  is  portrayed  in  a  white  gown  with 
knotted  tie  of  blue,  and  a  coat  of  delicate 
pink,  seated  against  a  curtain  of  vibrant 
dark  greenish  blue  which,  opened  at  the 
side,  reveals  the  light.  This  portrait,  though 
lacking  the  coolness  of  the  Mrs.  Davey  por- 
trait, strikes,  in  a  way,  a  more  sympathetic 
note,  due  to  this  introduction  of  the  pink 
coat  and  warmer  coloring  of  the  face.  Tlie 
treatment  is  as  sympathetic  as  the  subject 
appears  to  be,  and  she  is  delightful. 

I  have  referred  solely  to  the  arrangement 
of  color,  but  there  is  also  evident  a  psycho- 
logical quality,  a  certain  interest  in  the 
temperament  of  his  subject.  It  is  a  calcu- 
lating, yet  perfectly  friendly,  analysis  of 
the  sitter.  Bellows'  attitude  is  usually  a 
friendly  one,  yet  he  is  never  sentimental. 

Bellows  is  at  his  best  in  "A  Day  in  June." 
This  is  a  subjective  painting  in  every  respect. 
It  expresses  life  in  the  world  to-day.  A 
number  of  people  are  standing  or  walking 


about,  some  are  sitting,  singly  or  in  groups, 
but  all  are  intent  on  enjoying  the  day  and 
delighting  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  massed 
trees  which  form  a  background  to  the  as- 
semblage. Our  attention  is  centralized  on 
the  one  big  idea  of  life — the  happy  and 
leisurely  side — and  so  much  so  that  we  do 
not  comment  on  the  pretty  women  or  the 
charming  gowns,  yet  there  are  many  of  each. 
We  do  not  exclaim  about  the  color,  yet  the 
color  is  rich.  Herein  lies  the  greatness  and 
cleverness  of  this  painting;  all  these  external 
qualities  are  present,  but  they  are  so  re- 
strained, so  unobtrusive  as  to  be  overshad- 
owed by  the  big  universal  truth  which  the 
artist  intended  to  convey. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  many  to  see  why 
an  artist  wlio  liad  the  temperament  to  paint 
the  other  canvases  with  so  much  refinement 
should  choose  to  paint  such  a  subject  as  a 
prize  fight,  a  large  canvas  called  "Club 
Night."  On  a  closer  study  of  this  painting, 
however,  we  find  no  attempt  to  glorify  prize 
fighting;  it  is,  rather,  a  painting  inspired  by 
disgust  for  such  an  exhibition;  everything 
in  the  wliole  canvas  reeks  of  degradation. 
There  can  be  magnificence  in  a  certain  phase 
of  brutal  strength;  there  is  eloquence  in 
physical  encounter  which  intoxicates  to  the 
extent  of  blinding  one  to  the  depravity  of 
the  proceedings.  Lines,  muscles,  and  action 
in  a  painting  can  convey  tliis  eloquence,  but 
in  the  "Club  Night"  we  witness  a  prize  fight 
shorn  of  all  eloquence.  Even  the  lines,  al- 
though wonderful  in  their  expressiveness, 
lack  all  nobility,  portraying  only  the  real 
quality  of  such  a  contest.  One  is  convinced 
tlie  author  of  the  painting  was  inspired  by 
the  depravity  of  the  scene  rather  than  by 
the  outcome  of  such  a  contest.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  composition.  Tlie  leering 
faces  of  the  men  who  are  sitting  around  the 
raised  platform  are  all  so  powerfully  sug- 
gestive of  the  artist's  attitude  of  mind.  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  Mr.  Bel- 
lows denied  this. 

It  might  be  called  a  morality  picture,  and 
it  is  an  effective  one,  too,  full  of  force  and 
masterly  qualities  of  painting  and  expres- 
sion. I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  Bellows' 
intention  to  paint  a  moral-teaching  picture; 
this  is  purely  an  accident.  Bellows  paints 
that  which  interests  him  most  at  the  moment, 
whether  it  brings  him  joy  or  horror.  This 
fact,  combined  with  his  point  of  view  and 
technical  ability,  makes  his  work  vital.  The 
art  of  Bellows  possesses  the  quality  of  life, 
and  the  significance  of  contemporary  condi- 
tions. 
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ALEXANDER  MEDAL 

No  one  of  the  many  societies  of  which  the 
late  John  W.  Alexander  was  a  member  con- 
cerned him  more  closely  than  did  the  School 
Art  League.  Mr.  Alexander  became  presi- 
dent of  the  League  at  its  foundation  in  1911 
and  always  took  the  keenest  interest  in  its 
welfare.  Almost  his  last  act  was  to  establish 
a  bronze  medal  for  excellence  in  drawing  to 
be  awarded  in  each  of  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City. 

The  design  for  these  medals  has  just  been 
completed  by  Mr.  John  Flanagan,  who,  to 
express  his  approval  of  the  work  the  League 
is  doing  in  teaching  appreciation  to  thou- 
sands of  school  children,  generously  contri- 
buted his  talent. 

This  medal  is  to  be  awarded  annually,  in 
January  and  June  at  the  close  of  the  terms, 
in  each  of  the  twenty-three  great  high 
schools  in  New  York  City.  It  goes  to  that 
pupil  in  the  second  year  whose  work  in 
drawing  is  best  for  the  two  preceeding  years. 
The  first  awards  were  made  this  June.  Dr. 
James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Art  in  the 
High  Schools,  believes  this  award  one  of  the 
most  helpful  ever  presented  in  the  art  de- 
partment. He  has  said  of  it:  "The  aid 
which  this  medal  will  i-ender  is  invaluable. 
Though  Mr.  Alexander  is  no  longer  with  us, 
the  inspiration  of  his  keen  interest  in  beau- 
tiful draughtsmanship  is  still  conveyed 
through  it.  It  is  an  award  not  to  be  made 
for  some  momentary  effort,  but  is  to  be 
given  for  two  years  of  the  most  careful 
work.  The  numbers  it  will  affect  are  large. 
Not  less  than  forty  thousand  students  are 
contained  in  the  classes  which  each  year  will 
have  this  award  serve  both  as  a  stimulus  in 
their  work  and  as  a  reminder  of  a  great 
artist  whose  keenest  interest  was  always  in 
the  young,  and  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
in  taste  and  skill." 


MRS.  HARRY  PAYNE  WHITNEY  OF- 
FERS $J,JOO  IN  PRIZES 

Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  announces  a 
series  of  prizes  for  the  best  painting,  black 
and  white  drawing,  poster  or  sculpture  on 
The  Immigrant  in  America.  The  competi- 
tion is  designed  to  secure  the  best  possible 
artistic  expression  of  the  meaning  of  "Amer- 
ica to  the  Immigrant"  and  of  "America  as 
the  Successful  Fusion  of  Many  Races,  Tradi- 
tions and  Forces." 


For  Painting,  Drawing,  or  Sculpture  there 
will  be  a  first  prize  of  $500;  second  prize 
of  $250,  third  prize  of  $100,  fourth  prize 
of  $50. 

For  the  Black  and  White  Drawing  there 
will  be  a  $100  prize ;  for  the  best  Poster,  a 
$100  prize. 

The  contest  closes  November  1st.  The 
judges  will  be  announced  later. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  submitted  in 
competition  for  these  prizes  will  be  held 
from  November  15th  to  December  15th  at 
Mrs.  Whitney's  studio  in  New  York  City. 
Admission  cards  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Following  the  widespread  Americaniza- 
tion Day  celebrations  throughout  the  coun- 
try this  contest  will  awaken  artistic  America 
to  its  opportunity  to  portray  the  Immigrant 
in  American  life.  The  Immigrant  in  Amer- 
ica Review  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
contest  and  a  board  of  nine  judges  will  be 
announced  soon.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  Frances  A.  Kellor,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE  ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 

An  exhibition  that  should  interest  people 
immensely  from  its  very  nature,  "Art  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Child,"  is  being  promoted  by 
the  Art  Alliance  of  America,  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  a  veritable  clearing  house  for 
art,  bringing  together  patron  and  artist  and 
charging  no  commission. 

The  Art  Alliance  of  America  was  formed 
by  a  group  of  New  York  men  and  women 
interested  in  art  and  industrial  betterment, 
and  in  the  subject  of  vocational  training, 
who  realize  the  necessity  for  a  central  or- 
ganization in  the  interest  of  art  workers. 
The  main  object  of  the  association  is  to 
promote  co-operation  between  artists,  art 
students,  artisans,  publishers,  manufactur- 
ers, advertisers  and  all  others  who  are  en- 
gaged in  artistic  activities. 

The  list  of  possibilities  in  providing  art 
for  the  child  is  almost  inexhaustible  and  will 
mean  painting  and  sculpture,  decoration 
and  furnishings,  toys,  games,  books,  theater 
designing,  costuming,  furniture,  miniatures, 
etc.,  etc., — anything,  in  fact,  that  is  out  of 
the  beaten  track.  There  is  great  scope  for 
architects  for  a  play  room. 

All  information  regarding  this  exhibition 
may  be  had  from  Mr.  W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson, 
editor  of  the  International  Studio,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  arrangements,  publicity  and 
catalogue. 
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"AT  CLOSE  CRIPS"-By  Gladys  Ferris 
In  a  recent  competitive  exhibition  of  sculpture  on  the  subject  of  "  War" 


FRIENDS  OF  YOUNG  ARTISTS 

The  Friends  of  Young  Artists  held  an  ex- 
hibition of  sculpture  in  the  Reinhardt  Gal- 
leries in  May.  The  subject  for  competition 
given  by  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French  was  "War." 
Altogether  one  hundred  and  thirty  young 
artists  were  represented.  A  great  many  of 
them  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  the  incor- 
poration of  a  large  number  of  literal  war 
implements  and  sculls  would  best  express 
the  horrors  or  glory  of  war.  There  were 
some,  however,  who  depended  less  upon 
physical  attributes  to  express  the  meaning 
of  their  subject.  One  of  the  most  spirited 
groups  was  that  by  Gladys  Ferris  which  is 
reproduced  on  this  page. 


WHAT  PICTURES  TO  SEE  IN 
AMERICA 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book  by  Mrs.  Lorinda  M.  Bryant, 
whose  writings  are  so  familiar  to  travelers, 
dealing  with  the  paintings  to  be  found  in 
America.    It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 


the  art  literature  of  the  country,  showing 
that  every  phase  of  the  world's  art  is  repre- 
sented by  rare  examples  in  our  American 
museums.  The  volume  deals  with  twenty- 
five  museums  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  the  most  important  works  owned  by 
each  city. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Muskegon,  open- 
ing with :  "Of  the  smaller  art  museums  in 
America  perhaps  none  is  more  worthy  of 
special  mention  than  the  Hackley  Gallery 
at  Muskegon.  Its  fifty-four  oil  paintings  in 
the  permanent  collection  from  the  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  American  art 
are  a  keystone  for  further  additions  that  no 
future  critics  or  unpublished  information 
can  displace.  It  is  indeed  rare  good  fortune 
for  an  art  gallery  to  start  with  so  perfect  a 
nucleus  around  which  to  build.  We  feel, 
after  visiting  some  of  our  galleries,  that  if 
over  the  entrance  doors  could  be  blazoned 
the  prayer,  'From  our  friends,  O  Lord,  de- 
liver us;  we  can  take  care  of  our  enemies!' 
much  of  the  art  given  or  bequeathed  might 
be  diverted,  and  thus  lift  a  great  burden 
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from  the  conscience  of  our  directors  and 
curators." 

Six  of  the  paintings  from  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Hackley  Gallery  are  repro- 
duced,— "Anne,  Viscountess  Irwin"  by  Wil- 
liam Hogarth ;  "Sir  William  Lynch"  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough ;  "Mrs.  Baillie"  by 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn;  "Don  Juan  Jose  Perez 
Mora"  by  Goya;  "Study  in  Rose  and 
Brown"  by  James  McNeill  Whistler. 


ART  BOOKS  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE 
HACKLEY  LIBRARY 

Art  Education,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  1914>. 

European  Enamels,  by  H.  H.  Cunynghame.  (Con- 
noisseur's Library.) 

Cubists  and  Post-Impressionism,  by  Arthur  J. 
Eddy. 

On  the  Truth  of  Decorative  Art;  a  dialogue  be- 
tween an  Oriental  and  an  Occidental.  1913. 

The  Consolations  of  a  Critic,  by  Lewis  C.  Hind. 
1911. 

How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children,  by  Estelle  M. 
Hurll.  1914. 

Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers,  by  George 

Wharton  James.  1914. 
Ivories,  by  Alfred  Haskell.    1905.  (Connoisseur's 

Library.) 

Advice  to  Violin  Students:  containing  informa- 
tion of  the  utmost  value  to  every  Violinist,  by 
Wallace  Ritchie. 

"The  Studio"  Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art:  a  re- 
view of  the  latest  developments  in  the  artistic 
construction,  decoration,  and  furnishing  of  the 
house.  1914. 

Colonial  Architecture:  for  those  about  to  build, 
being  the  best  examples  domestic,  municipal, 
and  institutional  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  with  observations  upon  the  local 
building  art  of  the  eighteenth  century.  1913. 

The  Drama  To-Day,  by  Andrews  Charlton.  1913. 

How  to  See  a  Play,  by  Richard  Burton.  1914. 

Watteauand  his  School,  by  EdgcumbeStaley.  (Great 
Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  Series.) 

Watteau,  by  C.  Lewis  Hind.  (Masterpieces  in 
Color.) 

The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly,  a  Valentine  with 
a  Verdict:  Eden  versus  Whistler,  by  James 
McNeill  Whistler. 

American  Art  Annual.    Vol.  XI.  1914. 

Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekoration.    v.  34.  1914. 

The  Gods  of  Northern  Buddhism;  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  collection  of  Henry  H.  Getty,  by 
Alice  Getty.  1914. 

Kent-Shmavon  Collections.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  very  notable  collections  of  ancient  art  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

The  Voices  of  the  Dunes  and  other  Etchings,  by 
Earl  H.  Reed.  1912. 

What  Pictures  to  See  in  America,  by  Lorinda 
Munson  Bryant.  1915. 

Early  Opera  in  America,  by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck. 
1915. 

French  Architecture  and  Ornament  from  Francis 
I  to  Louis  XVI,  by  E.  Rouyer. 

Modern  Decorative  Art.    Pt.  VII.    Paul  Wenzel. 

The  Connoisseur:  an  illustrated  magazine  for  col- 
lectors.   24  volumes. 

Architecture,  Decoration,  and  Furniture  of  the 
Royal  Palaces  in  Milan,  by  Giocondo  Albertotlli. 


THE   MICHIGAN   STATE  FEDERA- 
TION OF  ARTS 

Organized  October  23-24,  1912 

President — Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Vice  President — Miss  Winifred  Smith, 
Saginaw. 

Secretary — Miss  Helen  E.  Moseley,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  A.  Foote,  Jackson. 
Director  of  Exhibits — Mr.  Raymond  Wyer, 
Muskegon. 

Custodian — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills,  Kalamazoo. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Federation  of  Arts  will  be  held  at 
Muskegon  in  October,  the  exact  date  not 
yet  decided  upon.  Plans  are  being  made, 
and  a  tentative  program  will  be  ready  for 
publication  in  the  near  future. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 

The  Grand  Rapids  Art  Association  held 
its  fifth  annual  meeting  on  June  4th,  at  its 
Gallery  in  the  St.  Cecilia  Building.  Officers 
and  Directors  were  elected  and  reports  were 
given  by  the  chairmen  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, outlining  the  work  of  the  past  year. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  E.  Perkins,  who  has  served  the 
Association  as  its  President  since  its  organi- 
zation, and  by  her  remarkably  efficient  man- 
agement has  brought  it  to  its  present  success, 
declined  to  accept  a  further  nomination, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  all  those  who  have 
worked  with  her  through  the  five  difficult 
years  of  organization  and  establishment. 
Her  withdrawal  will  not  mean,  in  any  way, 
a  lessening  of  her  interest  or  endeavor  but 
the  responsibilities  had  become  heavy  and 
she  felt,  after  five  years  of  incessant  labor, 
the  need  of  relief. 

The  nominating  committee  brought  in  the 
names  of  following  as  Officers  and  Directors, 
all  of  whom  were  unanimously  elected: 

President — Mr.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 

First  Vice  President — Mrs.  L.  Victor  Sey- 
dell. 

Second  Vice  President — Mrs.  W.  B.  Wil- 
lard. 
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Treasurer — Miss  Annette  Richards. 
Recording  Secretary — Miss  Letta  Thomas. 
Corresponding    Secretary  —  Miss  Mabel 
Perkins. 

Directors  for  Three  Years — Mrs.  Fred  L. 
Perkins,  Mr.  J.  Newton  Nind,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Booth,  ]\Irs.  Emily  Chamberlain. 

Director  for  One  Year — Mr.  M.  C.  Hug- 
gett. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  election  to  the  Presidency 
■was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
His  recent  return  to  his  home  city  after  so 
many  years  of  diplomatic  service  and  resi- 
dence abroad  makes  him  more  free  than 
those  entangled  in  local  business  affairs  to 
devote  himself  to  such  enterprises  as  the  Art 
Association.  His  cultivated  taste  and  inter- 
est in  the  finer  things  of  life,  united  to 
executive  experience,  mark  him  as  a  natural 
leader  for  the  city's  development  along  artis- 
tic lines.  At  the  luncheon  following  the 
business  meeting  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  a  few  in- 
formal and  happy  remarks,  accepted  the 
honors  of  his  new  office  and  began  his  ac- 
quaintance with  its  burdens. 

The  reports  presented  showed  the  work 
of  the  Association  to  be  in  a  most  active 
condition,  and  the  year  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  in  its  history.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  the  Association  have 
served  on  its  committees.  From  October  to 
June  nearly  12,000  persons  visited  the  gal- 
lery. 

Among  the  best  things  accomplished  this 
year  has  been  a  correlation  of  the  work  of 
the  Art  Association  with  the  public  schools. 
Classes  have  visited  the  gallery  and  talks 
have  been  given  on  many  of  the  exhibitions. 
Talks  have  also  been  given  to  groups  of 
teachers  and  principals.  Traveling  exhibi- 
tions have  also  been  sent  to  the  schools. 

A  Garden  Department  has  been  formed 
to  promote  the  city  and  country  beautiful. 
Seeds  have  been  distributed.  Vacant  lots 
have  been  cultivated,  and  gardening  advice 
has  been  given  to  those  asking  for  it. 

The  Educational  Committee  has  under- 
taken to  get  into  touch  with  the  Women's 
Clubs,  including  Mothers'  Clubs,  and  also 
with  Churches  and  Philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, parochial  and  private  schools  and 
social  centers.  A  series  of  illustrated  art 
talks  was  given  at  the  Union  High  School, 
and  talks  were  given  to  some  of  the  factory 
girls  at  the  noon  hour,  and  to  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  the  object  being  to  extend  an  invitation 


to  the  gallery  and  acquaint  these  young 
people  with  the  opportunities  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. Slides  have  been  made  for  use  in  the 
social  centers,  one  of  which  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  gallery,  the  others  show- 
ing pictures  owned  by  the  Association. 
These  reach  many  thousands  of  people  and 
will  be  used  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
as  well  as  during  the  summer.  It  is  the  best 
form  of  advertisement  the  Association  has 
as  yet  discovered. 

Valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Library  Committee.  Besides  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  new  books  added,  a  card  catalogue 
of  the  books  owned  by  the  Association  has 
been  provided,  as  well  as  one  of  all  books 
on  art  subjects  in  the  Ryerson  Library. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  year  have  been  as 
follows: 

October — Loan  exhibition. 

November — Everett  Warner. 

December — Gardner  Symons. 

January — Charles  H.  Woodbury. 

February — Ben  Foster. 

March — American  exhibition  from  Mac- 
beth Galleries,  New  York. 

April — Exhibition  sent  out  by  Michigan 
State  Federation  of  Art. 

May — Exhibition  of  Thistle  Prints. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibitions,  four  illus- 
trated lectures  by  speakers  from  out  of  town 
and  eight  by  members  of  the  Association 
have  been  given. 


Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  who  delivered  sev- 
eral courses  of  lectures  in  Michigan  last 
year,  including  one  lecture  at  the  convention 
of  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Arts 
at  Saginaw,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  the  state  university  situated  at 
Vermillion.  Mr.  Howard  was  for  years  the 
Paris  Art  Representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  made  a  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
and  for  the  past  summer  has  been  holding 
classes  in  art  appreciation  in  the  summer 
school  of  Chautauqua  Institution.  His 
lectures  in  Michigan,  from  a  pure  art  stand- 
point, were  among  the  best  we  have  had  in 
this  state.  Mr.  Howard  is  not  a  mere  enter- 
tainer; his  idea  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
art,  but  he  does  this  in  a  thoroughly  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  way.  He  intends  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  extension  work  through- 
out the  state  of  South  Dakota,  lecturing 
before  clubs  and  schools.  There  is  no  one 
more  admirably  suited  for  this  kind  of  work. 
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